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Editors’ Note 


“Cities have the capability of providing something for everybody, 
only because, and only when, they are created by everybody.” 
_ The Death and Life of Great American Cities, Jane Jacobs. 


The second volume of denCITY: Journal of Undergraduate Urban Studies, 
demonstrates the interdisciplinary nature of the urban studies discipline. 
Some of the articles that are published in this journal examine topics that 
range from the Politics of Complete Streets: An Analysis of the Underlying 
Hostility towards the Complete Streets Movement in Toronto, The South 
Bronx Renaissance: A Study of the Rise of Hip Hop within the Urban Land- 
scape, “The Big Move” Towards Political Tension, Mixed-Income Rede- 
velopment & Poverty Alleviation: Fact of Fiction? A Case Study on Toron- 
to Public Housing and Examining Sao Paulo’s Colonial Past and Present. 


As Jane Jacobs reminds us, we as city planners, architects, developers, 
policy makers and dwellers, must bear in mind that true urbanism is 
reflected in all of us. We hope this issue reflects this sentiment, even 
more, we hope as you read through these works, you reflect, question, 
debate and pounder on the thoughts and views expressed in this issue. 


denCITY Editorial Board 
September 2018 
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The Politics of Complete Streets: An Analysis of the 
Underlying Hostility towards the Complete Streets 
Movement in Toronto 7 


James Chapman 


Complete Street was a term first articulated by American cycling 
advocate Barbara McCann in 2003 to stress the need for city planners 
to incorporate infrastructure for bikes, not just vehicular traffic, into 
transit planning (Zavestocki and Agyeman, 2015). In subsequent years, 
the term has evolved into what some scholars have called a “revolution” 
in both transit and urban planning. In 2005, McCann provided a broad- 
er definition, writing that Complete Streets were roads designed for 
all users to be safe and roads that consider all users in their design and 
operation (McCann, 2013). Indeed, at the core of the Complete Streets 
movement is the rejection of the culture of Fordism and the vehicle that 
dominated North American planning from the 1920s to the early 2000s. 
The adoption of these ideals over the past decade, however, has not 
been without controversy in major Canadian cities like Toronto. Sub- 
urban city councillors and some metro newspapers continue to oppose 
most of the ideals of the Complete Street movement. Bike lanes, pub- 
lic transit rights-of-way, and traffic calming measures are regularly la- 
beled as part of the city’s “war on the car” (Levy, 2017), and streets that 
have been converted into Complete Street designs are regularly dubbed 
nightmares and disasters (Kalinowski, 2012). The purpose of this paper 
is to propose that the ideals of the Complete Street movement are admi- 
rable and deserve adoption in large municipalities like Toronto; howev- 
er, the persistent nature of automobile culture in North American cities 
has and will continue to create public opposition to Complete Streets 
projects. If planners implement successful Complete Street designs and 
integrate the discussion of Complete Streets into wider topics related 
to geographic equity, then the hostility toward Complete Street designs 
could be mitigated 


The Promise of the Complete Street Movement 


At its crux, the goal of the Complete Streets movement is to re- 
verse years of urban transit planning that have favoured the automobile. 
As Burden and Litman (2011) note, decades of transit planning in North 
American cities has prioritized the mobility of automobiles. This narrow 
view of street function has left North American cities with numerous is- 
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sues including transit inefficiency and congestion, or as Sadik-Khan and 
Solomonow (2017) argue, “streets which were built for cars, trucks, and 
buses, yet serve everyone and no one well” (p 20). In Toronto, one jour- 
nalist described these streets as, “no go zones for anyone not enclosed 
in several tonnes of speeding steel” (Hume, 2015). The Complete Streets 
movement seeks to confront these historical, inequitable, and inefficient 
designs, instead transforming the road into a place safe for bicyclists, 
transit vehicles, and pedestrians of all ages and ability. For Burden and 
Litman (2011), the adoption of Complete Street designs is a fundamental 
decision made by cities to improve the safety, service, and comfort of the 
street for all. Importantly, their definition highlights the three essential 
goals of the Complete Streets movement: to improve safety and reduce 
congestion, to translate values of fitness and equality into physical plan- 
ning, and to use streets to influence place-making. 

The scope of the Complete Streets movement is therefore very 
broad and includes multiple design elements to make streets safe, equi- 
table, and attractive places. Expanding user safety is the most tangible 
goal of the movement. To ensure conflict between cyclists, pedestrians, 
and cars is less frequent, the inclusion of bike lanes, slower travel speeds, 
and wider sidewalks are common elements in designs (City of Toronto, 
2017a). Golub (2015) connects the goals of the planning movement to 
North American society’s recent interest in the values of health, fair- 
ness, and human dignity. By incorporating public transit and measures 
to simplify connectivity between residential and service spaces, Com- 
plete Street designs intend to recognize that streets are public places 
everyone should have access to (Zavestoki & Agyeman, 2015). Most com- 
parable to Jane Jacobs’ vision for streets is the goal of “place-making” - 
the idea that streets should have a distinct culture. In this way, Complete 
Streets often encourage lingering with public benches, art, flower boxes, 
and trees. 

Since the first use of the term “complete street” in 2003, com- 
plete streets have become increasingly popular in North American mu- 
nicipalities. Carlson et al. (2017) suggest that about 200 American mu- 
nicipalities have adopted a Complete Streets policy and the Clean Air 
Partnership in Canada (2013) confirms that, following the success of this 
policy in the United States, about 40% of Ontario’s largest cities have 
used the term in their master plans. In 2016, the City of Toronto draft- 
ed a Complete Streets policy that prioritized people, place-making, and 
prosperity, and over the past decade numerous streets, including Spadi- 
na Avenue, Queens Quay, and St. Clair Avenue have incorporated ideals 
from the Complete Streets movement into their designs. 
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Hostility towards Complete Streets 


Despite both the valuable goals of the Complete Streets move- 
ment and their adoption in North America, the movement has faced in- 
creasing hostility in cities like New York and Toronto. While McCann 
(2013) writes that the framing of Complete Streets attracts support, as 
“no one wants to build incomplete streets,” in reality, as exemplified in 
Toronto, many politicians and media outlets oppose this idea. Because 
of the persistence of automobile culture in North American cities, the 
threat Complete Streets poses to automobiles has created extensive po- 
litical opposition to the Complete Street project. Norton (2015) argues 
that from the first introduction of cars in the 1920s, those who love the 
car have overcome extreme obstacles, including poor road conditions, 
high gas prices, and intrusive regulation, to keep driving. Scholars like 
Hill (2010) connect this to the current pressures placed on the auto- 
mobile industry, proposing that despite awareness of issues related to 
automobiles such as congestion and environmental concerns, automo- 
bile culture will again persist. The automobile is so entrenched in North 
American culture and so closely associated with the ideals of freedom 
that any attack on the automobile is an attack on North American cul- 
ture and freedom itself (Walks, 2015). The earliest Complete Street ad- 
vocates were labelled as elite idealists challenging Americans’ freedom 
when they proposed restrictions on the automobile (Norton, 2015). This 
sentiment has recently been replicated in what Shadik-Khan et al. call 
“driver victimhood” (2017). Shadik-Khan et al. (2017) observed in New 
York City, the question of who owns the street is most often answered by 
taxpaying drivers, while cyclists, pedestrians, and public transit are seen 
as an intrusion on drivers. 

While intuitive support for automobile culture may be one ex- 
planation for the hostility the Complete Streets movement has faced, a 
deeper examination of the political landscape in Toronto suggests that 
the neoliberal restructuring of global economies also plays a role in the 
opposition faced by Complete Street projects. In 2010, Toronto elected 
Rob Ford as mayor on a promise to cut taxes and waste at City Hall and 
stop “the war on the car.” In one of Ford’s more famous speeches at city 
council, he pronounced, “...roads are built for buses, cars, and trucks, not 
for people on bikes” (Walks, 2015, p.415) As Kramer and Mettke (2016) 
note, this proposition and the very idea that a “war on the car” was 
being waged implied that other street users were illegitimate and that 
attempts to slow down traffic or redesign streets to make them safer 
and more inclusive were not only unneeded, but outright wrong. Ford’s 
fixation on the automobile resulted in a serious regression in Complete 
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Street politics at City Hall. While Ford was in office, $280,000 were spent 
to remove bike lanes on numerous city corridors and Complete Streets 
projects, for example, the inclusion of a transit right-of-way on St. Clair 
Avenue were stalled (Walks, 2015) What is most interesting about Ford’s 
election was where his pro-car policy received support, that is from the 
city’s poor, working class suburbs. For suburban voters who supported 
Ford, the car remains a proven method of transportation beyond criti- 
cism (Hill, 2010). Kramer et al. (2016) proposes this fondness for the car 
and hostility towards pedestrian and transit-friendly streets is likely 
associated with the liberalisation of the global economy. As a result of 
neoliberalism and globalization, the high-paying manufacturing jobs 
that supported the suburbs’ quintessential blue collar and working-class 
population were replaced with low-paying service jobs which threat- 
ened suburbanites’ home-owning lifestyle (Kramer et al. 2016). There- 
fore, according to Kramer et al. (2016) and Walks (2015), the car is a relic 
of the success of the Fordist era and Complete Streets pose a final threat 
to suburban dwellers’ home-owning, auto-centred life style. Truly, the 
support suburbanites gave Ford for his unwavering backing of the auto- 
mobile, reflects the population’s desire to maintain the centrality of the 
automobile as affirmation of the prosperity of the Fordist era. 

The animosity towards Complete Streets exhibited by Toronto 
media outlets has created the impression that a sizeable opposition ex- 
ists towards Complete Streets, further challenging planners’ ability to 
implement their designs. Hill proposes that the very idea of a “war on the 
car” is an invention of the media (2010). While some outlets portray the 
expansion of bike lanes, transit rights-of-way, and sidewalks as threat- 
ening to suburbanites’ car-oriented culture, the reality of the threat is 
much less, as most streets still have no Complete Street infrastructure 
at all (Hill, 2010). Sadiki-Khan et al. (2017), commenting on their experi- 
ence in New York City, note that the media make it appear that there is 
extensive opposition to bike lanes, however, in reality, support for bike 
lanes is much broader. In Toronto, for example, despite the portrayal of 
suburban dwellers as victims of the “war on the car,” a 2016 poll con- 
firmed an almost equivalent number of downtown dwellers and subur- 
banites supported the adoption of a safe cycling network (Toronto Cen- 
tre for Active Transportation, 2016). The animosity towards Complete 
Streets is still strong, however, in some media sources. The writing of 
Sue Anne Levy, Toronto’s most notorious conservative columnist, exem- 
plifies this point. In 2017, Levy published an article titled “Tory’s Traffic 
Plan, Complete Streets, Complete Mess,” in which she accused Toronto’s 
Chief Planner and her “like-minded leftists” of refusing to admit the cen- 
trality of the car and called complete streets, “leftist speech for complete 
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chaos.” A more recent article by Levy calls bike lanes “headaches for first 
responders”, implying that the development of Complete Streets is a 
threat to Torontonians’ safety (Levy, 2017). The appearance from Levy’s 
work, as well as the writing of other journalists, that a sizable opposition 
to Complete Streets exists among the general population has certainly 
played a role in delaying implementation of Complete Streets projects in 
Toronto. Despite 80 consultation meetings with stakeholders, 40 public 
meetings, and surveys that created a dynamic Complete Streets Policy 
for the City of Toronto, the Infrastructure and Public Works Committee 
refused to adopt the policy, alluding to the “silent majority” who op- 
posed the policy. 


Building Support for Complete Streets 


Despite the political hostility which has confronted Complete 
Streets in Toronto, the overarching goals of the movement to expand 
accessibility and equity are valuable and should not be abandoned by 
planners or city politicians. It is therefore necessary to consider some 
important ways planners can work to mitigate the hostility towards the 
movement created by the persistence of the automobile, neoliberalism, 
and the media. Sadik-Khan et al. (2017) argue that Complete Streets only 
became popular in New York City after the implementation of numerous 
successful projects first. Indeed, Toronto is desperate for a good Com- 
plete Street. While the John Street pedestrian promenade in the city’s 
central business district is a good example of a Complete Street and the 
recent economic and public support for the installation of bike lanes on 
Bloor Street is promising, neither project fully encapsulates the defini- 
tion of a Complete Street. Truly, Toronto’s grandest and most tradition- 
al Complete Streets have been controversial and proven to foster little 
public support. 

The redesign of Queens Quay on the city’s waterfront is an ex- 
cellent example of the struggle Complete Streets in Toronto have had in 
proving themselves as valuable. Despite being designed almost 10 years 
prior to the City’s Complete Streets Guidelines, the language of the orig- 
inal proposal for the project replicates the ideals of the Complete Streets 
movement perfectly -planners envisioned a street which would beautify 
the waterfront and accommodate all with a streetcar right-of-way and 
wide promenade (City of Toronto, 2009). The final design included 1.7 
kilometers of two-way traffic lanes, a streetcar right-of-way, bike lanes, 
and views of the waterfront (City of Toronto, 2009). In the words of 
one Toronto journalist, the Queens Quay redesign “civilized the street” 
(Hume, 2015). Others have been less generous, however. Deputy Mayor 
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Denzel Mennen-Wong has been a vocal critic of the project because it 
went over cost-estimates by $37 million (Spurri, 2016), while others have 
noted mistakes in the design of the street have resulted in increased, 
rather than a decline, in friction between users (City of Toronto, 2015). 
A 2016 Toronto Star article notes the confusion among users of the new 
street. The article and deputations at City Council point to numerous in- 
cidents of drivers entering transit lanes and cyclists confronting pedes- 
trians on walkways (City of Toronto, 2015; Spurri, 2016). To make matters 
worse, as predicted by the Transit Commission during the consultation 
phase, the number of traffic signals on the street car route increased 
travel time for public transit riders (City of Toronto, 2009; Spurri, 2016). 
The redesign of St. Clair Avenue, a major arterial road which bisects mid- 
town Toronto, is another example of a Complete Streets project which 
faced challenges and made it increasingly challenging for planners to 
advocate on Complete Streets’ behalf. The redesign of St. Clair Avenue, 
similar to Queens Quay, transformed the busy arterial road into a Com- 
plete Street with two-lanes dedicated to public transit and emergency 
vehicles on a raised track bed, controlled left-turns, and a beautification 
project. (Toronto Transit Commission, 2010). Even though the project 
was subject to constant lambasting from Mayor Ford, he regularly de- 
scribed the project as a “nightmare” and that it “drove him nuts” (Peat, 
2012) support for the project was not assisted when city residents were 
told the project was $60 million over budget and that travel times for 
public transit improved only marginally (TTC, 2010). Therefore, to im- 
prove both the reputation of Complete Streets and establish wider sup- 
port for Complete Street Projects, the City of Toronto must simply im- 
plement more successful Complete Streets. 

Admittedly criticism of the Complete Streets movement is limit- 
ed in literature, however, Miller and Lubitow (2015) raise the important 
point that “The Complete Streets movement would do well to consider 
what issues and groups are included and excluded from the way they 
frame their projects and concerns” (p.285). Indeed, despite the fact that 
earlier discussion in this essay proposed suburban residents resist Com- 
plete Streets because of their stubborn attachment to the era of Fordism, 
the cause of this resentment may simply be the fact suburban residents 
feel unheard in debates surrounding Complete Streets. While the goals 
of the Complete Street movement to induce place making and efficiency 
may improve liveability for downtown residents who live neighbour- 
hoods surrounding Complete Streets, for their suburban counterparts 
these same elements of design limit their mobility. While downtown 
residents have benefited from the increased accessibility these streets 
have provided them, for the late Mayor Ford and his suburban electoral 
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base, these streets are important cross-town corridors, and the inclusion 
of bike lanes and traffic calming measures on these main arterial roads 
limits their primarily car mobility. Therefore, planners and politicians 
must develop on Hill’s (2010), McCaan’s (2013), and Burden et al.’s (2011) 
proposal that Complete Streets should be implemented as part of a wider 
transportation network. Indeed, the city must build a network of reason- 
able alternative methods to driving so that the expansion of accessibility 
for downtown patrons, is not at the cost of suburban users’ mobility. 
Simply put, to build Complete Streets is to limit the arterial function 
of downtown streets. Therefore, Complete Street construction must be 
complimented by the creation of transportation networks, like subway 
lines, that eliminate suburban residents’ reliance on the arterial roads of 
the downtown car. 

The purpose of this essay has been to propose that while the 
goals of the Complete Streets movement are admirable and deserve 
adoption by North American municipalities, until planners can success- 
fully implement Complete Streets in cities like Toronto and build stron- 
ger transportation networks, the Complete Streets movement will con- 
tinue to face public opposition. While the centrality of the automobile 
in North American cities is distant from being challenged, the establish- 
ment of a transportation network which poses a real alternative to those 
who rely on the automobile will be an important first step to ensuring 
the persistence of the automobile can be challenged, and the goals of the 
Complete Streets movement can be implemented. 
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The South Bronx Renaissance: A Study of the Rise of 
Hip Hop within the Urban Landscape 


Jacqueline Dumornay 


Cities are supposed to grow, are they not? What happens if a city 
is not growing at enough pace or in a manner that is palatable to the 
government and local stakeholders? This inadequate growth is labeled 
as “urban decline.” In the North American context, urban decline is 
most associated with the process(es) of ghettoization, which ultimately 
results in the polarization and segregation of minority groups, confined 
to distinct spaces relative to white Americans and their greater experi- 
ence of agency. Oftentimes, the discourse surrounding racialized urban 
spaces follows a similar narrative: one of victimization and blame that 
sees racialized communities as political scapegoats, giving fuel to theo- 
ries such as ‘broken windows’ that links structural blight to race. At this 
present juncture, scholars have not ascertained a succinct and objective 
definition of blight; interest groups usually happen upon a consensus on 
a case-by-case basis. However, as of late, Hosseini et al. (2017) theorized 
that the most blanket conception of blight is “districts...connected with 
depression, disorder, anarchical issues, and poor social participation.” 
Despite its now geosocial implications, the etymology of the term orig- 
inates from the medical field synonymous with disease (Merriam Web- 
ster, 2018). Within the context of geography, blight serves as a mech- 
anism of urban decline, extremely prevalent during a city’s periods of 
urban redevelopment and urban renewal. In the American context, such 
blight was weaponized against immigrant and Black communities to re- 
purpose the land which they inhabited. 

The Truman administration employed blight as the motivation 
for widespread federal legislation regarding urban neighborhoods and 
spaces. The Housing Act of 1949 permitted the use of federal funds and 
grants for slum clearance in local communities (Bushouse, 2002). Years 
later, New York City Mayor Ed Koch (1978-1989) would use this legisla- 
tion and other national policies as the premise for enacting his ten-year 
plan to rebrand New York but, more specifically, South Bronx—a prime 
location, situated minutes from Manhattan, that was comprised of Black 
and Latino families with little political clout. This is the context that sur- 
rounds the South Bronx and the emergence of Hip Hop culture. 

Currently, the Bronx is New York City’s fourth largest borough, 
and is depicted in the history of United States as “the ‘miracle’ of urban 
recovery” (Tang, 2013). However, is urban decline necessarily something 
that requires a remedy? Are there not by-products of urban decline that 
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progress a culture and challenge the notion of urban decline as a disease? 
This inquiry will argue that the advent of Hip Hop, from neighborhood 
gangs in the Bronx to America’s most popular music genre, is evidence 
that despite social and physical exclusion, Black Americans were able to 
thrive as the Bronx blazed. 


South Bronx, NYC circa 1970-1980 


Once a working-class Jewish enclave, postwar South Bronx saw 
increasing white flight to the North Bronx and further into the suburbs 
(Fernandez, 2007). In the eyes of the media and local developers, this 
population migration left the Bronx a shell of what the neighborhood 
could be. The residents were not only ignored by the government on the 
macro-level, but also on the micro-level, as this out migration gave rise 
to slumlords that did not and were not incentivized to care about the 
housing conditions of their minority tenants. The neighborhood was de- 
scribed as reminiscing “Dresden after the war,” “a foreign country where 
fear is the overriding emotion in a landscape of despair” anda place that 
is “violent, drugged, burned out, graffiti splattered, and abandoned”— 
all descriptions serving as telltale signs of blight and abandonment 
(Chronopoulous, 2017). To further the discourse linking urban decline to 
the South Bronx, from 1970 to 1980, the neighborhood lost 40.05% of its 
residents, 36% of its housing stock and was hit hardest by the New York 
Fiscal Crisis of 1975[1] (Chronopoulous, 2017). The little money that New 
York City had in its coffers was devoted to regions of the city that were 
deserving, in contrast to other areas whose needs would be met with 
a bulldozer and a lack of civil services— a methodology called planned 
shrinkage (Chronopoulous, 2017). 

Planned shrinkage protocol, premised on the belief that some 
neighborhoods were beyond repair was implemented in neighborhoods 
that were abandoned for city officials to monopolize urban renewal 
funds to reshape the space in a manner that best suited their interest 
groups. The city systematically retracted civil services such as regular 
trash removal, snow plowing and more importantly police and fire ser- 
vices (Tang, 2013). This move hastened decline and was interpreted as 
“urban planners deliberately [put] the lives of poor people of color at 
risk in order to achieve their version of a city cleansed of its troubled 
areas.” However, planned shrinkage exacerbated the underlying issues: 
there was a sharp increase in crime, violence and land abandonment and 
thus the city was set ablaze (Tang, 2013). 

There were local coalitions that implored the city and landlords 
to maintain their homes and neighborhood—an effort which worked in 
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the North Bronx’s Catholic Italian and Irish neighborhoods. Similar ef- 
forts in the South Bronx proved futile (Glazer, 1987). The Black and Lati- 
no families of the South Bronx had to endure cut budgetary costs by way 
of the Fire Department of New York (FDNY), in conjunction with urban 
strategists choosing to close thirteen fire companies and the city passing 
legislation that allowed for slumlords to profit off arson insurance claims 
and welfare payments made to fire victims. Those in positions of author- 
ity proved to disregard the lives of fellow New Yorkers and blamed those 
affected for the degradation of the neighborhood. Decades before, Kanye 
West got on a national telecast following Hurricane Katrina and stated, 
“George Bush doesn’t care about Black people,” a New York Post writer 
asserted that contrary to the court of public opinion, bureaucrats are 
responsible for ‘the Bronx is burning [2]’ (Flood, 2010). As abandoned 
buildings and empty lots became more plentiful than neighbors, it set 
an avalanche of further decline: a shortage of teachers and students in 
schools, a rise in crime and violence, and an increased concentration of 
poverty were all omnipresent (Tang, 2013). 


The Rise of an Art Form 


The youth of the South Bronx were the most affected during this 
period. Adults were unavailable, as most either went in search of work 
or fell victim to addiction, and public-school teachers were losing their 
jobs. In response, the youth sought guidance and structure through gang 
culture (Lamotte, 2014; Naison, 2004). Arguably, gang formation is a cry 
for attention—a way of recognizing one’s urban citizenship and right 
to the city. As the government worked to disenfranchise and replace 
poor Black and Latino residents, these minorities organized “territorial 
control” of various regions in their neighborhoods (Lamotte, 2014). The 
less power residents had politically, the more pervasive gang culture 
became. Each gang had their own block parties headed by figures who 
became the key pillars of Hip Hop. Afrika Bambaataa and the Zulu Nation 
are a result of Bambaataa’s aim to unite Black and Latino gangs; tired of 
the violence, he thought to help channel that aggression into art (He- 
bidge, 2004). With the assistance of DJ Kool Herc and Grandmaster Flash, 
Hip Hop culture emerged as a voice for the voiceless. 

Hip Hop and Rap are not synonymous. Hip Hop culture is four- 
fold—graffiti (visual art), breakdancing (physical art), rap (‘singing’) and 
DJing (creating beats). Rap became catalogue of the social conditions at 
the time. Take for example “The Message” by Grandmaster Flash and the 
Furious Five,” 
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“It’s like a jungle sometimes 
It makes me wonder how I keep from goin’ under 
Broken glass everywhere 
People pissin’ on the stairs, you know they just don’t care 

I can’t take the smell, can’t take the noise 

Got no money to move out, I guess I got no choice 

Rats in the front room, roaches in the back 
Junkies in the alley with a baseball bat 

I tried to get away, but I couldn’t get far”. 


The Grandmaster illustrated life in the South Bronx from the 
perspective of a Black resident while having articulated similar senti- 
ments that scholars and politicians, held to be true. When white out- 
siders in positions of power use hyperbolic war terminology, it is inter- 
preted as a broad blanket statement; when these descriptions come from 
the perspective of a local leader in the community, it is respected as the 
truth. The Grandmaster captured sentiments held by the youth strug- 
gling to keep afloat during this unpredictable time and offered a visual, 
sensory and emotional vision of what life in his ‘hood was like. Rap docu- 
mented “a hidden form of communication among the Black community, 
that would be ‘linguistically unintelligible to the oppressor’...a hidden 
transcript” of unfiltered accounts and opinions (Lamotte, 2014). Hip Hop 
as a movement is fixed within conflicts over public space and “claim of 
the streets” (Lamotte, 2014). As such, the performance of rap becomes 
a practice of land claims. The phrase ‘in the house,’ used in countless 
songs, does not literally speak to someone being in a housing dwelling; 
instead, it asserts one’s geospatial presence. However, land claims are 
not always wrapped in covert language. Consider Notorious B.1.G.’s lyr- 
ics from “Juicy”: 


“And I’m far from cheap, I smoke skunk with my peeps all day/ 
Spread love that’s the Brooklyn way.” 


Here, Biggie is associating generosity with his Bed-Stuy neigh- 
borhood and using coded language so that those in positions of power do 
not know that he is illegally smoking marijuana (skunk) with his friends 
and associates (peeps). As much as Hip Hop is a form of artistic expres- 
sion it is, more largely, an indicator of geospatial relationships that go 
unseen by politicians, planners and developers. 
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Hip Hop, Today 


As classical rap of the late 20th century has spread internation- 
ally, key themes have remained the same, but its subject matter has ex- 
panded and evolved. As Ma$e rapped, 


“I’m the young Harlem nigga with the goldie sound/ 
Can’t no PhD [3] niggas hold me down.” 
On Biggie’s “Mo Money, Mo Problems,” current Harlem rappers 
from the A$AP [4] Mob echoes the same sentiments regarding urban cit- 
izenship. A$AP Ferg raps on “Nasty (Who Dat),” 


“Double park that Bentley on that Harlem curb,” 


Now land claims are interwoven with ostentatious displays of 
wealth, which asserts with greater force one’s sense of belonging to a 
unique place (Forman, 2004). In addition to their relationship with the 
“PhD niggas,” rappers discuss the perils of hyper policing in their neigh- 
borhoods. On “It Was a Good Day,” West Coast rapper, Ice Cube, describes 
his surprise when he could go through a day without having a negative 
experience with the police, 


“Cuz just yesterday dem fools tried to blast [5] me/ Saw the po- 
lice and they looked right pass me/ 
No flexin’, didn’t even look in a nigga’s direction.” 


Rappers are social commentators; their songs act as sonic doc- 
umentaries of the power-laden relationships within the inner cities. Ice 
Cube’s group N.W.A. released a song that would become an anthem for 
years to follow called “Fuck Da Police.” 


Conclusion 


Hip Hop culture needed urban decline to come into being. Expe- 
riencing periods of decline or social unrest continues to motivate con- 
temporary rappers. The South Bronx gangs’ desire to demarcate terri- 
tory can be understood as a nationwide series of land claims wherein 
the fathers of rap— Grandmaster Flash, DJ Kool Herc and Afrika Bam- 
baataa—set the blueprint for what would become a blossoming indus- 
try and positioned themselves as political heroines in the South Bronx 
and Hip-Hop history. Such cultural clout meant Blacks bought back their 
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block and gained capital, thereby truly earning urban citizenship. Had 
it not been for Mayor Koch antagonizing Black and Latino communities, 
planned shrinkage eliminating music programs in schools and reduc- 
ing the number of teachers to guide young students, South Bronx youth 
would not have turned to gangs (Berger, 2013; Naison, 2004) to express, 
through music, the deindustrialization, oppression and injustice they 
felt daily (Parmar, Nocella & Shykeem, 2011). It is fair to theorize that 
without urban decline; Hip Hop would not exist. The neglect that mi- 
nority neighborhoods faced at the hands of politicians and land develop- 
ers begot the advent of a new form of Black consciousness. As the South 
Bronx burned, Hip Hop as an art form rose from its ashes. Looking back 
at the initial research question, perhaps the term ‘urban decline’ should 
be retired, because a scene that is a warzone to some can spark a cultural 
renaissance for others. 
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Footnotes 


[i1The New York Fiscal Crisis of 1975 occurred when financial institu- 
tions neglected to purchase short- term New York bonds, which made 
the city strapped for cash and unable to pay its dues. Had federal and 
state funds not subsidized the city, it would have had to file for bank- 
ruptcy. Although NYC received a bailout, the city still had to lay off a 
large portion of its employees. 


Chronopoulous, T. (2017). The Rebuilding of the south Bronx after the Fis- 
cal Crisis. Journal History 43(6), 932-959. http://journals.sagepub.com. 
myaccess.library.utoronto.ca/doi/pdf/10.1177/0096144217714764 


[2] During the 1977 World Series at Yankee Stadium, the game commen- 
tator Howard Cosell noticed a fire not too far away from the stadium and 
said the famous words “the Bronx is burning” bringing the issue to the 
national attention. 


[3] According to Ma$e, PhD stands for Player Hating Degree. It is a phrase 


he conjured to address the difference between those in power and those 
that are left to be governed by them. A hierarchy is created when there 
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is a lack formal education and a racial boundary to overcome. 
[4] A$AP stands for always strive and prosper 
[5] Blast = shoot 


[6] Po-Po = Police 
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The Big Move’ Towards Political Tension 


Tyler Butler 


“Only in Ontario under the Liberals do you pay more and get 
less” (Cohn, 2017). This paper will speak to strategies Metrolinx can 
adopt to succeed with the planned ‘Big Move’. By highlighting the politi- 
cal process of regional transportation planning in Ontario, trust will be a 
recurring theme throughout. Transportation planning is always accom- 
panied by the question of how to fund it. This paper intends to inquire 
into the nature of and resistance to regional transportation planning in 
the Greater Toronto and Golden Horseshoe Area due. Much of this re- 
sistance is the result of the authoritarian nature and funding strategies 
encapsulated in the regional planning process In Ontario. ‘The Big Move’ 
itself “lays out a multi-faceted strategy for creating an integrated re- 
gional transit and transportation network for the GTHA that focuses on 
the traveler experience” (Metrolinx 2041 Draft Plan, 2017: 3). ‘The Big 
Move’ would “provide a seamless system across all modes of transpor- 
tation and jurisdictions, offering residents and businesses efficient and 
attractive access to neighborhoods, jobs and services.” (Metrolinx 2041 
Draft Plan, 2017: 3). The strategy adopted by Metrolinx identifies 10 key 
goals such as: Building a comprehensive rail network and improving the 
efficiency of the road network. Metrolinx states that when fully imple- 
mented ‘The Big Move’ will reduce average daily car trips each day by 7 
kilometers and reduce the percentage of people travelling by car from 
70% to 50% (Metrolinx 2041 Draft Plan, 2017: 4). If Metrolinx is to achieve 
their target of 127 million annual riders by 2041, new strategies for fund- 
ing must be explored. 

Through exploring available options to increase trust, lower the 
costs of infrastructure planning and development, and search for equi- 
table solutions in guiding paths of development this paper will illumi- 
nate the challenges Ontario faces in implementing Metrolinx’s plan for 
‘The Big Move’. Ultimately, the costs associated with public infrastruc- 
ture development must be met by the residents of Ontario. Mitigating 
resistance to increased costs and adopting strategies to increase local 
co-operation are necessary for effective regional transportation plan- 
ning in Ontario. 
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Ontario’s Regional Planning History 


The history of regional planning and smart growth in Ontario 
show it to be a very contentious and important topic that is susceptible 
to a multitude of political interests and swings in Ontario’s political cli- 
mate. In his article “Regional Planning in Historical Perspective” White 
details past and current attempts to implement regional planning and 
smart growth strategies. White identifies regional transportation plan- 
ning as one of the more contentious topics in regional planning because 
of needing to coordinate equitable funding and overcome the interests 
of local municipalities (White, 2007). White details past attempts and fail- 
ures of regional planning and concludes that, before the establishment 
of the McGuinty Liberal Government’s 2004 ‘Places to Grow Act’, the 
most successful regional plan for the GTHA was formed by the Metro To- 
ronto and Region Transportation Study (MTRTS) (White, 2007). From the 
MRTS Government of Ontario Transit was established in 1967. In 1975, 
the Ontario government established the Planning Reform Act, which 
was watered down in 1983 (White, 2007). The reform established rules 
for municipalities and gave them greater authority, but still allowed the 
Province to hold onto its ultimate authority in planning matters (White, 
2007). A new provincial act was established in 1994 that included com- 
prehensive policy statements and empowered cities to intervene in local 
planning matters (White, 2007). This act established the Greater Toronto 
Services Board, which was made up of local representatives and stake- 
holders in the community. The board undertook the authority to fund 
and implement GO Transit infrastructure (White, 2007). However, in 
2002, a Progressive Conservative politician, Mike Harris, transferred GO 
Transit authority back to the Province of Ontario (White, 2007). In 2006, 
the ‘Metrolinx Act’ created the current transportation authority for On- 
tario. Metrolinx has held authority over regional transportation plan- 
ning since this shift. This series of changes demonstrates that regional 
transportation is susceptible to changes based on the political climate of 
Ontario. 


Publicly Held Debt and Regional Transportation in Ontario 


This can produce disastrous consequences if trust in the On- 
tario government wanes. Interestingly, White suggests that “elected 
politicians’ fear of public debt now seems to be greater than the fear 
of private control over public works, but that difference might not be 
important” (White, 2007: 48). This statement is interesting, because it 
now seems that politicians are no longer as concerned with the issu- 
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ance of public debt to fund infrastructure, and that it now has become a 
concern for residents of Ontario. Currently, Metrolinx draws its funding 
from the provincial government through the issuance of ‘Green Bonds’. 
Green Bonds are a new funding tool to help Ontario finance transit and 
other environmentally friendly projects across the Province (Ontario 
Financing Authority, 2016). Green Bonds are debt securities issued in 
Canadian dollars and may be issued domestically or globally to finan- 
cial institutions or individual investors alike. The issued proceeds are 
utilized to fund projects with specific environmental benefits (Ontario 
Financing Authority, 2016). Without limitation, projects considered for 
Green Bonds will be consistent with Ontario’s robust environmental pol- 
icies and standards (Ontario Financing Authority, 2018). The categories 
in the Province’s Green Bond Framework are designed to exclude fossil 
fuel and nuclear energy projects. (Ontario Financing Authority, 2018). If 
Ontario was to default on Green Bond denominated debt, the tax-pay- 
ers of Ontario are ultimately responsible to service any outstanding debt 
obligations. This is because Green Bonds are guaranteed by the Ontario 
government. (Ontario Financing Authority, 2016). 

As of 2016, Canadian Household debt reached a record high and 
Ontario’s current public debt load is projected to eclipse $350 billion (Par- 
liamentary Budget Office, 2016). This increase in debt is largely attribut- 
ed to $160 Billion in infrastructure developments. However, Ontario’s 
public debt is only 40% debt/GDP ratio which is considered manageable 
by Sheila Block, a senior economist with the Canadian Centre for Policy 
Alternatives (“Reality Check”, 2016). The Parliamentary Budget Office 
stated the combined net debt of Canada’s sub-national governments, all 
governments except federal government, is projected to rise to more 
than 200% of GDP in the next 75 years (2016). It would seem, then, that 
the fear of private ownership over public services still exists, but the fear 
of public debt has disappeared amongst government officials. 

Combined with record levels of household debt, residents may 
succumb to debt exhaustion before the Big Move can be completed. As 
debt accumulates and consumers become less capable of repaying those 
debts, deleveraging may ensue. As a result, households may be unable 
to sustain certain lifestyles, and this can inhibit a household’s ability to 
plan for future contingencies. The use of public debt on top of surmount- 
ing household debt lends itself to what White has identified in Ontario 
regarding regional transportation planning: that it is liable to populist 
governments that campaign on saving tax payers’ money. 
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Localism and Resistance in Regional Planning 


Understanding regional planning in Ontario requires a recogni- 
tion of the atmosphere in which local municipalities operate. Local mu- 
nicipalities have no recognized constitutional authority or taxing power 
beyond property taxes and bond issuance (Spicer, 2014). 

Spicer argues that “in Canada, imposed authority is the primary 
tool for provincial governments to address local collaboration problems” 
(2014: 11). The authors suggest that in Ontario, the regional authority 
model largely imposes regional decisions on local municipalities. Spicer 
(2014) argues that the institutional nature of planning governance in On- 
tario does not consider the market-like atmosphere in which municipal- 
ities operate. Municipalities, having no constitutional authority, must 
compete to grow in a scarce environment. Property tax revenue which 
yields the most stable profit for municipalities can only increase with an 
influx of residents or by raising municipal property tax (Spicer, 2014). It 
is suggested that municipalities are fearful of raising property taxes as 
to not increase tension in local politics (Fillion, 2007). Spicer states that 
“some evidence suggests that competition among municipalities hinders 
inter-municipal cooperation” (2014: 8). Spicer also finds that municipal- 
ities might avoid making agreements with neighboring municipalities 
if they believe such agreements will direct growth and development to 
their neighbors (2016). In Ontario, the City of London refused a request 
from the Municipality of Middlesex Centre, to extend water and sewage 
service because London officials believed it would draw growth away 
from their city (Spicer 2016). Switzer (2013) suggests that municipalities 
must trust each other enough that they will be willing to support devel- 
opment of an area outside of their jurisdiction, and this can only occur 
with an expectation of enjoying later benefits. 

This sort of competitive mentality could explain the reluctance 
of some municipalities to enter into agreements for large infrastructure 
projects. For the ‘Big Move’ to be successful, co-ordination between local 
municipalities is key. Municipal political tension - although to a lesser 
extent - can have adverse effects on regional transportation planning. 
One such example is the late Rob Ford declaring ‘Transit City over’ once 
elected mayor of Toronto (CBC, 2010). 
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The Importance of Trust in Regional Transportation Planning 


Literature on trust in the planning process and in the implemen- 
tation of plans are suggested by White (2007), Wekerle (2009), and Swit- 
zer (2013) to be somewhat lacking. But it is evident that the role trust 
plays in politics has a direct bearing on the effectiveness of a regional 
plan. Switzer suggest that “the structure of planning institutions in On- 
tario means that there is no history of cooperative partnerships between 
actors outside the institutional hierarchy” and goes on to state that “the 
new reality will require a network approach, It seems highly unlikely 
that the institutional structure can be adapted to deliver the desired 
outcomes through a strict hierarchy” (2013: 1170). Wekerle argues that 
“Integrating divergent conceptions of regionalism remains a gap in cur- 
rent debates and approaches to the implementation of regional plans” 
(2009: 592). Increasing cooperation amongst competing regions can only 
be attained through trust amongst individuals and officials at all levels 
of government in Ontario. 

Switzer (2013) identifies types of trust that are pertinent to plan- 
ning. ‘General-personal’ trust is stated to come into being through per- 
sonal knowledge about another actor and thereby the expectation that 
the other will fulfill their promises. The second most pertinent type of 
trust is ‘rational-personal trust’. Rational-personal trust is described as 
a cost-benefit analysis that aims at net benefits (Switzer, 2013). It is this 
type of trust that is most easily broken in regional planning and directly 
relates to the characteristics of the political climate in Ontario. When 
this type of trust exists, it lessens the likelihood that an individual will 
choose to act opportunistically towards another actor (Switzer 2013). An 
individual must make this sort of decision and weigh the costs and ben- 
efits of each political party during an election. This sort of trust is also 
highly relatable to public-participation in the planning process. Switzer 
(2013) suggests that when discussions begin with the knowledge that the 
other party will not budge from their position, the atmosphere is always 
negative. 

On three separate occasions Metrolinx has broken the publics 
general-personal and rational- personal trust. Metrolinx, in addition to 
operating GO Transit, operates the UP express. The UP express carries 
riders to and from Pearson International Airport (D’Souza, 2014). This 
project was promised to operate at a surplus but was constructed over 
budget and required fares to be lowered for ridership to increase (D’Sou- 
za, 2014). It is now suggested by officials that the UP Express will not 
operate at a surplus for the foreseeable future (D’Souza, 2014). In an- 
other instance, it was discovered that provincial politicians influenced 
a Metrolinx decision to build two new stations that had been deemed by 
professional planners unnecessary 4G¢ohn, 2017). Lastly, Presto, 
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Metrolinx’s electronic fare collection system, has been hampered with 
problems and is currently expected to cost $385 million dollars on an 
original implementation budget of $255 million dollars (D’Souza, 2014). 
Such political interference and waste can only increase tension amongst 
residents of Ontario who expect their tax dollars to be used efficiently 
and effectively. Trust is necessary in the planning process for co-ordi- 
nation, information, and building more resilient partnerships that can 
overcome unforeseen challenges that increase costs. If ‘The Big Move’ is 
to be successful beyond it’s initial ‘First Wave’ of implementation, trust 
in the planning process must be the most important factor regarding 
Ontario’s ever-evolving partisan political atmosphere. 


Investment Strategies: Old and New 

Soaring Household and Public debt in Ontario can only lead to 
increased tensions in an already unstable political climate. By Examin- 
ing Metrolinx’s 2013 funding strategies plan, it can be suggested that 
their strategy is much in line with the authoritarian and hierarchical na- 
ture encapsulated in Ontario’s planning process. It is stated by Metrolinx 
that the full cost of the plan is approximately $50 Billion. To cover op- 
erational costs and continued capital projects, Metrolinx estimates they 
will need approximately $2 Billion dollars per year to meet the 25-year 
goal of implementing The Big Move (Metrolinx Investment Strategy, 
2013: 21). The 2014 Ontario budget committed $15 billion in funding for 
further transit infrastructure in the GTHA. This is in addition to over 
$16 billion in capital investment already committed by all three levels 
of government to major projects drawn from ‘The Big Move’ (Metrolinx 
Five Year Strategy, 2015: 11). To cover the deficit in planned investment 
projects, Metrolinx’s policy recommendations include a $0.05 cent gas 
tax, a congestion charge, an increase of 1% in harmonized sales tax, and 
development charges used to capture land value increases in planned 
development areas (Metrolinx Investment Strategy, 2013). 

Subtracting the development charge, the strategies presented 
by Metrolinx all look to increase costs to all tax-payers in Ontario. Jayesh 
D’Souza (2014) suggests that funding strategies be undertaken that less- 
en the load on the tax-payer by exploring equitable funding strategies 
such as the development charge presented by Metrolinx. Canadian mu- 
nicipalities are permitted to levy specific charges on developers of new 
residential and non-residential building lots (D’Souza, 2014). The de- 
velopment charges are typically intended to fund urban infrastructure 
projects ranging from sewage treatment plants to sidewalks to arterial 
roads. Generally reluctant to increase property taxes, “municipalities 
have relied more and more heavily on development charges” (D’Souza, 
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2014: 28). However, it can be argued that a charge such as this does not 
consider the market-like atmosphere in which municipalities compete 
for growth. Depending on the rate of the development charge, devel- 
opers may become reluctant to build in certain locales if profits will be 
affected. Municipalities may discourage development or stall the imple- 
mentation of ‘The Big Move’ depending on the rate of such a develop- 
ment charge. D’Souza’s paper (2014) includes a survey conducted that 
targeted transit users in the GTHA and how receptive they would be to 
such strategies. D’Souza’s findings show that income level and gender as 
well as perceived condition of the current transportation system have a 
strong bearing on how receptive the public is to the strategies (D’Souza, 
2014). Jayesh found that residents with higher education levels and in- 
come are more receptive to increased costs to tax payers to fund transit, 
while residents with lower education and income would prefer not to 
see costs rise to all tax payers (D'Souza, 2014). 

Filion and McSpurren (2007) suggest that like the Oak Ridges Moraine, 
regional transportation funding should be presented along political lines 
that transcend an individual’s vision of government funding. By cou- 
pling regional transportation planning with eco-initiatives or low-in- 
come needs (Wekerle, 2009), funding be more inclusive rather than the 
standard view of tax/borrow and spend that increases tension along 
partisan lines. 


Conclusions 

Besides funding, trust between citizens, Metrolinx, and the Pro- 
vincial government of Ontario must also improve. Transparency in the 
regional planning process must also increase to restore and maintain 
trust amongst Ontario’s residents. Household and Ontario debt levels are 
far too high for funding strategies that increase taxes to be undertak- 
en. The nature of regional planning in Ontario shows it to be liable to 
political swings, and with the rise of populist politicians, the danger is 
ever increasing that the ‘Big Move’ may be derailed before it can come 
to fruition. Ironically, it was past Progressive Conservative governments 
who gave the Liberal Ontario Provincial Government more control over 
regional transportation infrastructure and planning (White, 2007). Only 
in Ontario indeed. 
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Mixed-Income i ee hber de tag & Poverty Alleviation: 
Fact of Fiction? A Case Study on Toronto Public Hous- 
ing 


Hayley Roberts 


Mixed-income redevelopment of public housing has become a 
go-to planning strategy that is often treated as a panacea to solve the 
various physical, social and economic issues experienced by residents 
of public housing. This appears to be true for Toronto, Canada, where 
an unfettered optimism in the ability of this model is clearly seen with 
implementation of Housing Opportunities Toronto (HOT), An Affordable 
Housing Action Plan 2010-2020. The Toronto Community Housing Cor- 
poration (TCHC) states that through the application of mixed-income re- 
development, this plan can create a “socially cohesive, socially inclusive’ 
community, that in turn, will create ‘higher employment rates, higher 
incomes, better health outcomes, better educational results, and lower 
crime rates’ (TCHC, 2007, p. 56). This statement raises some concerns 
given that an increasingly large body of research has demonstrated 
that these stated goals have very little empirical support. Indeed, while 
mixed-income redevelopment has many anticipated benefits, decades of 
research has demonstrated that these benefits are rarely realized. 

With this, the purpose of this paper is to critically examine the 
roll mixed-income redevelopment of public housing has in Toronto. I 
wish to demonstrate that Toronto’s mixed-income redevelopment proj- 
ects have fallen short of accomplishing several of their stated goals, 
particularly as they relate to poverty reduction, and have the real po- 
tential to create gentrification, displacement and a decreased sense of 
place among community members. If Toronto is to continue with this 
development model, they must redefine their goals and be more realistic 
regarding what exactly this model can and cannot accomplish. 


Housing Opportunities Toronto, An Affordable Housing Ac- 
tion Plan 2010-2020 


Toronto’s Housing Opportunities Toronto (HOT), An Affordable 
Housing Action Plan 2010- 2020, is a ten-year plan indented to guide 
governmental funding to improve affordable housing in the city. A cen- 
tral component of this plan involves the revitalization of public housing 
communities using mixed-income redevelopment (HOT, 2009). It is with- 
in various official reports touching on this strategy of ‘neighborhood re- 
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vitalization’ that it becomes clear that plan not only seeks to improve 
affordable housing, but also to use mixed-income redevelopment as a 
means of reducing poverty and various related social ills. For example, 
the TCHC’s report states that mixed-income development will create a 
“socially cohesive, socially inclusive’ community, that in turn, will cre- 
ate ‘higher employment rates, higher incomes, better health outcomes, 
better educational results, and lower crime rates’ (TCHC, 2007, p. 56). 
A planning report on Regent Park’s redevelopment project also notes 
that; “Mixed-Income housing is seen as an antidote to the conditions of 
social and economic isolation brought about by traditional public hous- 
ing development. Behavioural patterns of lower-income tenants will be 
altered by interaction with higher income neighbours” (Regent Park 
Collaborative Team, 2002, pp. 77). These statements are concerning giv- 
en that mixed-income redevelopment has been widely documented as 
being unsuccessful at producing these exact socio- economic outcomes. 


Mixed-Income Redevelopment as a Poverty Reduction Strate- 
gy: Critiquing the Theoretical Underpinning 


Increased Social Capital and Networking through Social Mixing 
Mixed-income redevelopment holds that through social mixing, poorer 
residents will be able to form valuable social ties with higher income res- 
idents who can provide them with information regarding employment 
opportunities, education, and other resources that can result in upward 
mobility (See; Joseph, et al., 2007; Fraser, et al., 2013). Despite these an- 
ticipated benefits, research on mixed-income redevelopment has not 
only demonstrated that interaction between low and high- income resi- 
dents is minimal, but that even when interaction does occur it does not 
result in any observed benefits related to upward mobility. Fraser notes 
that “the literature makes clear that simply ensuring that residents of 
different class backgrounds live in proximity to one another is not suf- 
ficient to ensure either community cohesion or the kinds of effective 
social network benefits for lower income residents for which mixed-in- 
come policies had hoped” (Fraser, et al., 2013, pp.89). After performing 
a meta-analysis of almost 200 studies on mixed-income redevelopment 
outcomes, Martine August also demonstrates “that improvements are 
not generally registered in the areas of income, employment, educa- 
tional outcomes...[or] social capital” (August 2016, pp. 3408). Indeed, the 
research disproving this category of stated benefits it quite extensive, 
making it unclear why Toronto continues to claim that such benefits will 
occur. 
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Social Role Modeling 

Mixed-income development further holds that higher income residents 
can serve as ‘social role models’ that display more economically and 
socially acceptable patterns of behavior that can be emulated by the 
wider community. This includes things such as: seeking regular work; 
showing respect for property; increased aspirations for more physical 
maintained of the community; increased community organization; and, 
increased pressure within the community for order and safety (Joseph, 
et al., 2007; August 2014; Fraser, et al., 2013). While there is evidence that 
people of higher-income tend to abide to these behavioral traits, the ev- 
idence showing that this necessarily rubs off on lower income residents 
is less convincing (Joseph, et al., 2007). For example, Joseph, et al., (2007) 
note that while it is true that higher income residents generally have 
routine daily work, the proposition that this results in behavior change 
of poorer residents is not supported. Overall, the connection between 
social role modeling and poverty reduction is still quite tenuous. 


Urban Revitalization and Politically Economy of Place 

The final theoretical underpinning as to how mixed-income re- 
development can serve to alleviate poverty relates to what Joseph et al. 
(2007), refer to as the ‘political economy of place’. This concept holds 
that public housing communities face disinvestment which serves to 
perpetuate poverty. Thus, attracting higher income residents can result 
in external investment into the community, proving lower income resi- 
dents with better services and amenities that can contribute to upward 
mobility. However, several researchers have demonstrated that the type 
of investment these developments tend to attract often appeal to the 
needs and aesthetics of higher-income residents, offering little benefit 
to the original community members (Shaw & Hagemans, 2015). In fact, 
research by Shaw & Hagemans (2015) even suggests that this investment 
can have negative impacts, resulting in the closure of shops catered to 
ethnic and lower-income residents. 


Toronto Case Studies 
Case Study #1: Don Mount Court 

With several public housing communities across Toronto either 
in the process of, or slated for future mixed-income redevelopment, it 
is essential that city planners look to past projects for insight regarding 
their relative success. Don Mount Court offers a useful case study as it is 
Canada’s first mixed-income redevelopment project. Between 2004-2010 
this community was demolished, and its residents relocated until con- 
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The project involved the replacement of 232 public housing units, the 
construction of 187 new condominium townhouses, as well as the rede- 
sign of the community based on ‘New Urbanist’ design principles (Au- 
gust 2016). Based on interviews conducted six years after the project 
completion, Martine August provides a compelling case that this project 
did not accomplish many of its stated goals and has produced several 
unintended consequences. 

Three main points can be taken from August’s (2016) research: 
(1) following a seven-year relocation process only about 50% of the orig- 
inal residents returned to the community, and, for those who did, many 
preferred their previous, now demolished, apartments; (2) many of the 
original tenants felt that social/community relations had worsened due 
to the project; (3) the project shows little evidence that tenants had ben- 
efited from having higher income neighbours, some even reporting that 
higher-income residents had a negative impact on the community. In- 
deed, for the residents who were not displaced from their community as 
result of the project, those who returned were disappointed by the qual- 
ity, size and layout of the new apartments. Many members of the orig- 
inal community also suggested that the lengthy relocation process, the 
loss of old community members, the influx of higher-income newcom- 
ers, and the new design of the neighborhood actually resulted in a loss of 
the “positive social atmosphere” and “supportive social networks” that 
had previously existed (August 2016). These findings are supported by 
a study conducted by Mair (2016, p.61) who notes that “with the former 
Don Mount Court residents I spoke to, there was a strong attachment to 
the past neighbourhood and discomfort with the new identity”. Imper- 
atively, more than six years after the project completion there is little 
empirical evidence that this project has resulted in any upward mobility 
of the public housing residents (Ibid). 


Case Study #2: Regent Park 

Despite the seemingly apparent unsuccess of the Don Mount 
Court project, the City of Toronto has remained confident in the abil- 
ity of this model and is currently in the process of redeveloping five 
public housing communities across the city (HOT, 2009). Most infamous 
is that of the Regent Park redevelopment project. This is a five-phase 
process set to replace all 2087 public housing units, while also construct- 
ing an additional 5400 new market rate condominiums and a variety of 
new neighborhood amenities such as a park, cultural center, new gro- 
cery store, and additional commercial retail space (Rowe & Dunn, 2015; 
James, 2010). Once completed, Regent Park will be transformed from a 
community that consisted of nearly 100% public housing units, into a 
community where only about 30% of the units are subsidized (Rowe & 
Dunn, 2015). 32 
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Unlike Don Mount Court, research into the Regent Park redevelopment 
project has found both negative and positive results. Interviews with 
returning residents demonstrates that the positive results are mainly 
registered in areas of improved physical appearance of the neighbor- 
hood, a more convivial atmosphere, and perceived crime reduction 
(Rowe & Dunn, 2015). However, this research also found three overall 
impacts of the development that are consistent with the wider litera- 
ture on the limited potential mixed-income redevelopment. The first is 
that has been little interaction between residents of different incomes 
and that even where interaction does occur, it does not result in in- 
creased employment opportunities (Ibid). The second is that the project 
shows some issues of displacement. For example, the TCHC states that 
less than a quarter of residents relocated for the projects have returned 
to occupy the new units (Ibid). Furthermore, while the project propo- 
nent had promised a one-for-one replacement of public housing units, 
recent findings are suggesting that 20% of the public housing units will 
not be rebuilt in Regent Park itself (Ibid; August 2014). Lastly, despite it 
only be a few years since residents have returned to Regent Park, Rowe 
and Dunn note that “Nearly all participants in the publicly subsidized 
building reported experiencing serious problems with their residenc- 
es and building management”, and “serious physical defects with their 
units” (Rowe & Dunn, 2015, pp.1268). 


Conclusion 

A review of city documents demonstrates that Toronto is fram- 
ing mixed-income redevelopment as poverty reduction and behavior 
altering strategy. This is worthy of criticism as these claims are not 
supported by the wider research on mixed-income redevelopment nor 
by Toronto’s own experience with this development model. Indeed, 
the two case studies explored in this paper clearly demonstrate that 
Toronto’s mixed-income redevelopment projects have fallen short of 
accomplishing several of their stated goals, particularly as they relate 
to poverty reduction, and have the real potential to create gentrifica- 
tion, displacement and a decreased sense of place among community 
members. As | have alluded to, this is because the theoretical under- 
pinning of mixed-income redevelopment as poverty reduction strategy 
are misplaced. As noted by Cheshire, while it is true that “people who 
live in poor neighborhoods have lower incomes, worse health and are 
less skilled, there is virtually no evidence that these adverse effects are 
the result of living in poor neighborhoods” (Cheshire, 2014, pp. 19). In 
other words, “attempting to cure or reduce depravation by engineering 
neighborhood social mix mistakes symptoms for causes” (Ibid, pp.24). 
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It is also questionable if the redevelopment projects have greatly 
improved the living conditions of Toronto’s public housing residents. 
While Regent Park residents did feel that the project 


improved the outward physical appearance of the neighborhood, they 
also felt that it had not improved their actual housing conditions, many 
residents still experiencing severe physical defects and management 
issues in their homes and buildings. Likewise, many residents of Don 
Mount Court claimed that they were less happy with their housing 
units, dislikes the new physical appearance of the community, and felt 
a reduction in community cohesion. Given this, Toronto’s framing of 
mixed- income redevelopment as a strategy to reduce poverty and im- 
prove the lives of public housing residents seems misleading. If Toronto 
continues to use mixed-income redevelopment they must redefine their 
goals and be more realistic in terms of what this model can and cannot 
accomplish. Claiming that mixed-income redevelopment produces pov- 
erty reduction is both misleading and can serve to obscure the fact that 
housing redevelopment on its own will do little to reduce the poverty 
experienced by Toronto’s public housing residents. 
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Examining Sao Paulo’s Colonial Past and Present 
Joanne Udrea 


The arrangement of spatial structures in urban setting can offer 
a visual depiction of a region’s history as existing urban environments 
are often recycled to reflect local change and dominating values (Blom- 
ley, 2002). The city of Sao Paulo is no different, its fragmented spatial 
structure with pockets of wealth amidst precarious infrastructure and 
extreme poverty recalls early colonial planning techniques of margin- 
alization (Jacobi, 2007). Scholars suggest that examining Sao Paulo’s 
history and specific political legacies which have both constrained and 
encouraged the city’s development is an effective way to understand its 
complex social issues (Segbers & Raiser & Volkmann, 2007). Early colo- 
nial urban arrangements were driven in large by the logic of protection 
through segregation, which placed Portuguese settlers in privileged res- 
idences distant from the enslaved natives (Blanton, 2004). Despite shifts 
in urban authority, the tendency for the elite to find refuge in protected 
enclaves, separate from the working class has remained. 

Contemporary Sao Paulo’s fragmented urban space can be iden- 
tified as a twofold dilemma. The first dates to late 1880s, when colonial 
settlers resided in exclusive neighborhoods out of fear of the “unwashed 
poor masses” and contamination (Oyeyinka, 2010). 

Today, the city remains divided as the wealthy have retreated behind 
protective barriers to separate themselves from threats - real or imag- 
ined - of violence and crime (Murray, 2004). 

The second factor is a recent phenomenon where local authorities have 
adopted an entrepreneurial mode of governance. The focus has shift- 
ed towards investing economic infrastructure; information technology 
networks, transportation infrastructure and city’s commercial district. 
Privileging high- income neighborhoods and private corporations in an 
aspiration to achieve “world class” status (Jacobi, 2007). Through the 
systematic promotion of geographic imaginations - whether it be to em- 
ulate an internationally recognized and globally competitive city brand 
in the interest of foreign investment and economic growth or by build- 
ing upon existing colonial legacies of real or imagined threats to security 
and health - Sao Paulo remains a physically and symbolically fragmented 
city, built on a polarized identity and spatial structure (Deak & Schiffer, 
2007). 

Sao Paulo’s colonial and Eurocentric heritage remains imprinted 
in the cityscape and social framework. With the advent of industrializa- 
tion in the late 1800s, the city had grown exponentially in population. By 
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1900, the annual growth rate had risen to 13.96% while the rate of urban- 
ization failed to adjust proportionately (Instituto Brasileiro de Geografia 
e Estatistica, 1990). Given the influx of migrants, government policy and 
elite concerns of controlling the population soon manifested into issues 
of health, sanitation and morality - ideologies stemming from European 
cities soon after the rise of industrialization (Blanton, 2004). By 1894, the 
state introduced the Sanitary Code which lead to visits of impoverished 
areas by state agents who recorded statistics of the sick (Caldeira, 2000). 
The visits generated negative reactions among both the working class, 
who considered them a form of social control and the elite, who fled the 
dense city center in fear of disease which was associated with the poor - 
like the fear of violence and crime felt in the city today - and developed 
exclusive neighborhoods (Caldeira, 2000). One of which was the com- 
munity of Higiendépoli which translates to hygiene city and remains an 
exclusive, high income neighborhood (Blanton, 2004). 

Segregation as a colonial method of protecting the elite is not 
exclusive to the city of Sao Paulo. While under colonial rule during the 
mid 1800s, Mumbai experienced similar processes of protection from the 
threat of disease through isolation. Meanwhile, poor, dense areas were © 
disproportionately affected by the spread of disease and inadequate san- 
itation (McFarlane, 2008). Both cities experienced urban and social re- 
structuring processes where the urban landscape was subjected to the 
geographical imaginations and rule of the elite on both a local and glob- 
al scale. Ideas of sanitation and health were conceived by “experts” in 
a different culture and environmental context and were subsequently 
imported into the cities of Mumbai and Sao Paulo. In response, the elite 
fled in fear of contamination and developed exclusive enclaves, protect- 
ed from the threat of disease. 

Today, the city of Sao Paulo’s colonial legacy of class segrega- 
tion is manifested though fortified enclaves where the elite reside out of 
fear of crime and violence. During the late twentieth century, Sao Paulo 
underwent a process of deindustrialization. Historically, the city’s econ- 
omy depended on manufacturing and heavy industry related fields. Sao 
Paulo’s economic restructuring transformed the city into a service-ori- 
ented site, focused on developing a new global identify as a leading na- 
tional and international financial center (Segbers & Raiser & Volkmann, 
2007). Consequently, city officials shifted from a managerial style of gov- 
ernance, where the goal of city building was to attend to fundamental 
structural and social issues of the city (Beck, 2000). Municipal authori- 
ties now invest in urban amenities which disproportionately privilege 
the wealthy and cater to the needs of producers and consumers. For 
instance, the Plano Director 2001-2010; the city’s municipal plan sug- 
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gested to revitalize and intensify land use in specific wealthy residential 
neighborhoods and economically active sites (Deak & Schiffer, 2007). Al- 
though these entrepreneurial management techniques arguably boost 
the city’s image as globally competitive, they simultaneously divide ur- 
ban landscape. Gated communities, exclusive malls and other luxurious 
sites appear to be designed to conceal the underdeveloped and impover- 
ished reality of the city, rather than address it (Murray, 2004). 

Several scholars have identified these efforts as new means of 
reproducing previous processes dating back to colonial times, when Por- 
tuguese settlers used slavery and class segregation as a form of political 
and economic control over their conquered territory. (Deak & Schiffer, 
2007; Blanton, 2004). Interests of the elite take precedence over the 
needs of the urban poor by limiting their economic and social develop- 
ment and reinforcing class privilege and exclusion similar to Beauregard 
and Haila’s analysis of persisting continuities in urban space, claiming 
that the “past is transformed; it is not obliterated”. 

Those who can afford to do so have abandoned dense, disor- 
ganized, crime-ridden city spaces and found sequestered refuge in the 
American-inspired, gated communities, offering an escape from the ills 
of the city (Murray, 2004). Communities like Alphaville, a segregated, 
self-sufficient “city within a city”, promises a luxurious lifestyle with a 
high degree of security once again corresponds to the city’s historical 
background where class polarization is legitimized through anxiety and 
prejudice of the urban poor and marginalized urban locations (Coy & 
Pohler, 2002). 

These methods of spatial exclusion parallel the treatment of 
North Africa immigrants in Paris, France. Dating back to the 1970s, les 
banlieues have been associated with housing projects experiencing ex- 
ceptionally high rates of crime, unemployment and concentrations of 
immigrant families (Hargreaves, 1996). The banlieues have remained un- 
derdeveloped and without public transportation infrastructure, conse- 
quently fostering feelings of social isolation among inhabitants and their 
decline in social status (Power, 1993). In both Sao Paulo and Paris, priv- 
ileged residents have legitimized their spatial distancing from a feared 
group through propagating anxieties of disorder, chaos and crime with- 
in certain city regions. However, important differences between the two 
cities exist. For instance, spatial strategies of segregation are primarily 
based on intolerance towards a certain racial group in Paris while the in- 
clusion rate among different ethnic communities in Sao Paulo is report- 
edly high, thus, population dispersion is primarily based around socio- 
economics as is the root of much of the city’s social tensions (Segbers & 
Raiser & Volkmann, 2007). In addition, Sao Paulo has an urban landscape 
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with pockets of safety and wealth primarily located in periphery of the 
city. Conversely, Paris has adopted an inverse urban structure; the poor 
and marginalized are pushed to the outskirts of the city, where infra- 
structure and investment is lacking (Roberts, 2000). 

Examining the spatial dynamics of Sao Paulo in the context of 
the colonial present provides an interesting case study of globalization 
when pushed to the extreme. Despite efforts made by city officials to 
conceal inequality, the city remains deeply divided. Unlike many cities 
of the developed world, Sao Paulo’s social and urban framework reso- 
nates its colonial legacy. It is important to note however, that although 
globalization may seem to be the cause of the city’s problems, after clos- 
er inspection it in fact appears to merely be a modern reinforcement of 
traditional elite exclusionary behavior. Throughout the history of Sao 
Paulo, the manipulation of local and global geographic imaginations has 
remained the dominant mode of oppression for the urban poor. 
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